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Mes * 
MAPS oh aecs 
$ a 


Number of 
copies issued. 


for the week. 


Dates of papers received and examined 


BENGALI. 


Monthly. 
‘¢ Bharat Shramjibi’’ 


Baraéhanagar 


2 | Rajshahye Sambid” me sis —— ies oery 
3 |“ Grambarté Prakashika” ee ... | Comercolly wet 200 
ie ies 0 oh paca rai ... | Bhowanipore he peiees 
5 1% id” ass .. oe | Calcutta ai seine 
Bi-monthly. 
6 | “ Culna Prakash” oe ane ... | Culna ee itunes 
7 | ‘* Hindu Lalané” een wi ... | Nawabgunge, Barrack- wiih 28th March 1878. 
Weekly. eee 
8 |“ Banga Hitaishi” + ss ase | Bhowanipore — ee 
9 | * Bishwa Dat” is ee ... | Taligunj, Calcutta... rocee | Oeth = ditto. 
10 | Bharat Mihir” re “oe 7 tera ao 658 | 28th ditto. 
11 |“ Bharat Sangskérak” ... ... ... | Calcutta ooo | ceeeee «= | SEth =~ ditto. . 
12 | ‘Bengal Advertiser” .... eS ... | Ditto ee ee ) 
13 | ‘“‘ Dacca Prakash” ee ae ... | Dacca —“e 400 
14 | “ Education Gazette”... es ... | Hooghly pia 1,168 | 5th April 1878. 
15 | ‘*Moorshedabad Pratinidhi” _.... .-- | Berhampore cs cae 22nd March 1878. 
16 | ** Pratikfr”’ see 88 | Ditto ‘ae 235 {22nd ditto. 
17 | “ Grambarté Prakashika”’ ine ... | Comercolly es 200 | 30th — ditto. 
18 | “Sambad Bhaskar” re 4 ... | Caleutta ‘is cues | 
19 |‘‘Sulabha Samachar” ...  ... —... | _ Ditto .-| 6,600 | 30th — ditto. 
20 | * Sadharani” ss wee~S”sésiae | Chhingurah ii 516 |24th ditto. 
21 | * Hindu Hitaishini”’ i re ... | Dacca bs 300 | 30th ditto. 
22 | “Soma Prakash” a es ... | Bhowanipore ra 700 | 1st April 1878. 
93 66 Sahachar’”’ eee ove oes Calcutta eee gecnse 25th arch 1878. 
24 | “ Hindu Ranjiké”’ cas wis ... | Bauleah, Rajshabye ... Re Fe 27th _ ditto. 
25 |‘ Rungpore Dik Prakash” sas ... | Kakinié, Rungpore ... 250 
26 | ‘ Burdwan Prachariké” ... | Burdwan ie 165 
Bi-weekly. 
27. ‘| “ Banga Mittra” Sees ms ... | Caleutta ee 4,000 
aily. 
28 |“ Sambad Prabhékar™ i ne «| Ditto i 550 | 23rd March to lst April 1878. 
29 |‘ Sambad Pairnachandrodaya” ... .» | Ditto sii ee 30th ditto to 4th ditto. 
30 | ‘Samachar Chandrika”’ ad ... | Ditto i 625 | 28th ditto to3rd_ ditto. 
31 |“ Banga Vidya Prakéshiké” _... .. | Ditto oe tae 30th ditto to4th ditto. 
32 | “ Arya Mihir” see oe «+ | Ditto oe ices 
ENGLISH AND BENGALI. 
Weekly. 
33. | “ Howrah Hitakari” Bh sie ..- | Bethar, Howrah aoe 300 | 24th March 1878. 
34 | ‘* Moorshedabad Patriké”’ en ai —? ee RR 29th _— ditto. 
35 |“ Burrisal Bartabaha” ... es ... | Burri — 
ENGLISH AND URDU. 
36 |“ Urdu Guide” oe ae ... | Calcutta a 400 | 30th ditto. 
Urpv. 
Bi-monthly. , 
37 |“ Akhbar-ul-Akhifr” ...  «...— «-. | Mozufferpore a oa 
Hinpi. 
Weekly. 
38 | ‘ Behar Bandhu” as Oe ... | Dankipore, Patna _... 509 | 3rd April 1878. 
PERSIAN. 
39 | “ Jém-Jahfn-numé” oe we ae | Caleutts ae 250 | 29th March 1878. 
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M oORsHEDABAD 
PRATINIDHI, 


March 22nd, 1878. 


PRATIKAR, 


March 22nd, 1878. 


SaMBAD PRABHAKAR, 
March 23rd, 1878. 
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Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. 


Tue following is the substance of an article in the Moorshedabad 
Pratinidhi, of the 22nd March, headed the 
‘Misfortune of the Native Papers.” We 
are at a loss to know for what fault of the writers the Press Act has been 
passed. From the hostile attitude shown by Mr. Eden to the vernacular 


The Native Press Act. 


journals, ever since his accession to the Lieutenant-Governorship, His Honor 


seems to be the chief promoter of this measure. After this, there is no use 
of a newspaper, except it be for the purpose of publishing the news only, 
All discussion of political topics has been in a manner closed to the native 
editors. Henceforth they will not be allowed to represent the views and 
feelings of the people regarding any scheme of taxation to which Government 
may have recourse in its hour of necessity ; for to do so would be regarded as 
an act of hostility to the State, and would make the writer liable for the con- 
sequences. But is, it well that secret dissatisfaction should be allowed to 
exist in the minds of the people? Government will not henceforth be 
enabled to learn of its existence, and must do its work in the dark. Nor does 
it seem proper that for the faults of a few offending papers, the entire body 
of native editors should be punished. In conclusion, the writer advises the 
members of the native press to confess their shortcomings and ask for for- 
siveness at the hands of the authorities, which, there is reason to hope, will 
be granted. | 

2. Writing on the Native Press Act, the Pratikar, of the 22nd March, 
observes, It is indeed surprising that a charge 
of creating sedition should have been brought 
against the natives, a people famous for their loyalty to their sovereign. 
It is again incomprehensible why the Press Act should have been passed 
so soon after the native papers were declared to be possessed of no influ- 
ence. We have indeed occasionally, whenever any case of oppression fell 
under our notice, made an agitation about it ; convinced that Government 
would grant redress, Is this sedition? Not the least striking feature of 
the Native Press Act is that an invidious distinction is therein made between 
Vernacular and English journals in favour of the latter. 

&. The Sambdd Prabhakar, of the 23rd March, thus notices what he 
considers will be the results of the Native 
Press Act. First, it will lead the enemies of 
the British nation, if any, to think that the latter, having begun to commit 
oppressions, the people are excited, and write seditious articles in the news- 
papers ; or that, fearing a Russian invasion of India, the British Government 
has gagged the mouths of the native editors. Although this is not true, 
the present action of the Government must lead to this conclusion. 
Secondly, from the manner in which the Act has been passed, even the 
native public have been led to believe that Government must have some 
cause of alarm, and that some grave danger is imminent; so that it has 
been obliged to pass the Arms Act and the Native Press Act in one day, and 
the latter at one sitting of the Legislative Council. Far different would 
have been the result had one or two native editors, who might have proved 
seditious in their writings, been punished under the existing law, or had the 
Act been passed in the usual way after the lapse of a regular interval. 
Thirdly, the liberty of the Native Press will be destroyed whenever this 
Act is enforced. The chief object of the measure seems to be to prevent any- 
thing being written hostile to Government. But if the rulers do wrong, 
multiply taxes, commit injustice, unjustly declare war, do not punish the 
wicked or leave their pledges unfulfilled, must the native papers, for fear 
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[3 
of the punishment which may overtake them, keep silent? Should they do 
so, what becomes of their independence? Fourthly, the native journals not 
being allowed to write anything against the officials, oppressions, such as 
those involved in the Lokenathpore case, will increase. Fifthly, fearing 
lest they should be accused of exciting race antipathy, native editors might 
forbear noticing cases of oppression, should the indigo-planters again choose to 
assume their former character. Sixthly, most of the native papers. will 
cease to exist by reason of the many disadvantages which will be occasioned 
by the Act. Seventhly, the progress of vernacular literature and of national 
unity, the increase of knowledge and the reformation of social abuses, will 
all be seriously impeded by this measure. 
4. The Howrah Hitakart, of the 24th March, makes observations 4ow24# Hrraxasr, 
7 | upon the Native Press Act, which areidentical “"™ "7° 
ee with those noticed in paragraphs 11, 12, and 
17 of our last report: 
5. The same paper after regretting that this measure has taken away Hownam Hrraxasr. 
our independence, and that henceforth stories 
and legends being all that native newspapers 
can contain with safety, proceeds to tell a story, the moral of which, he 
believes, can be easily gleaned by his readers. We give a translation 
below :— | 


Illustrated by an allegory. 


The story of a father and lus children. 


There lived in the city of Pataliputra a Kshetriya (one belonging to the 
warrior caste). After a few days, a difficulty having arisen, he, with his 
family, left the place, and came to Rarh, «. e. Bengal, where he fixed his 
residence in a village on the banks of the Bh4girathee or the Hooghly. In 
this latter place there lived an Aryan, who had a beautiful marriageable 
daughter. The Kshetriya was charmed with her beauty, and asked the father 
her hand in marriage ; who considering the suitor worthy of his daughter’s 
hand, and more especially having a fear of the Yavans, duly celebrated 
the wedding. The Kshetriya’s first wife and her sons were all opposed to his 
taking a second wife ; but through fear were not able to raise any objections 
at the time. 

he new-married couple, however, lived together happily for some 

time; and there were four children, the fruits of this union. Youth does not 
last long ; and with her advancing age, the Kshetriya’s love for his second 
wife sensibly abated. — 

She now began to be harassed by the first wife in various ways, and her 
children were neglected and allowed to suffer from want of food and 
clothing. They had been before put to school by their father. As they 
grew up, their knowledge increased, and they were now able to judge of the 
propriety or otherwise of his actions. The sons, he had by the first wife, 
got all they needed. If there was any delay, on the part of the father, to 
comply with their demand, they would quarrel, and occasionally compel him 
tosupply their wants. The force of this example gradually led the sons of the 
younger wife also with due respect to represent to their father the wants and 
grievances under which their mother laboured. At first he listened to them with 
great affection ; and feeling that the demands were such as might properly be 
made by children upon their parent, satisfied them to a certain extent. 
However, as they grew in learning and intelligence, they became more alive 
to their own interests, and to the fact that they had equal rights with their 
half-brothers, with whom they now demanded to be put on an equal 
footing. For some time the father too met their wishcs. But thesons of the 
lirst wife, who were stronger, grew jealous of this improvement in their condi- 
tion ; and fearing lest they might have equal privileges with themselves, sought 
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SaDHARANI, 


March 24th, 1878. 


to put obstacles in their way. This they did by complaining, that if they were now 
required to surrender a part of their wealth and privileges to the half-brothers, 
the monopoly they had enjoyed so long would be destroyed. The father was 
placed in a dilemma, and did not know what to do. He comforted his more 
influential sons with the assurance that their privileges would remain intact; 
while the sons of the younger wife, although they were not expressly told of 
his inability to accede to their wishes, were silenced by saying that their 
powers and possessions would be increased, in proportion as they showed 
their fitness for the same. 7 
Repeated representations being now made to him by the sons o 
his rival wives for possession of equal rights, and, instead of friendship, 
disputes being likely to arise, he at last, for fear of his elder sons, and 
overcome by affection for them, was induced to swerve from the path of 
rectitude, and began to deceive the younger by evincing a mere lip affection 
for them. The latter, however, perceiving that their father had forsaken the 
path of probity, frequently remonstrated with him in gentle language; and 
employed reason and arguments to convince him of his wrong and to bring 
him back to the right. He now saw that their learning alone enabled them 
to annoy him in this way; and at last warned them, that if they persisted 
in this course, he would discontinue giving them a high education. Nothing 
daunted, however, they continued making representations to him, and wrote 
out and published accounts of their grievances to the community. He 
thereupon became exceedingly annoyed and passed orders that they 
should not be allowed to write or publish any remarks about his actions; 
and that if they didso, he would not recognize them as his children; 
and at last, in order to prevent his commands from being disobeyed, he cut 
off their tongues and hands. This severe punishment made them helpless; 
and they now began to pass their days in great hardship. While, on the 


contrary, from that time, the father lived in great happiness with the sons he 


had by his elder wife. Our readers will be easily able to draw the moral of 
this story. The marriage of more wives than one almost always ends in 
this way. 

6. The Sddharani, of the 24th March, writes as follows in an article on 
the Native Press Act, headed “The thunderbolt 
about to be hurled is fearful:” Although the 
liberty of the Native Press is no more, and although Government has, by 
enacting a law for the purpose, taken away the privileges of the native 
editors, and although, at any moment, it may set in motion the powers 
conferred by the Bill, still we cannot bring ourselves to believe that, 
in practice, it will for the present do anything of the kind. Will 
this mighty Government really wield this fearful weapon against these 
tiny creatures? And for what fault? Does Government really believe 
that, by our writings in the vernaculars, we are causing a diminution or 
preventing an increase of loyalty in the minds of the people? Can 
any amount of writing in the newspapers ever affect the loyalty, which 
should spontaneously and always reign in the hearts of the people, if 
Government really sought their welfare? If, on the other hand, this foreign 
domination is based on principles of self-seeking, which lead to oppres- 
sions, then true loyalty to Government does not exist. How could it 
either be diminished or increased? There may, however, be one other 
ground for passing this Act, namely, Government may indeed be guided by 
selfish considerations and given to oppressions ; but so long as the people are 
not aware of it, or are not able to comprehend it, and consequently are not, 
owing to their ignorance, dissatisfied with their rulers, native editors are to be 
blamed for weekly teaching them the contrary, and so producing disaffection 
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to put in their minds towards Government. But such an argument. is at. once 
fearful, unkind, andshameful. It is fearful, because it shows that the nation 
that argues: thus is intoxicated with its power; unkind, because it shows that 
this nation, so proud of its power, would like to see the afflicted people quietly 
submit to oppressions, and should they cry .out, would be ready to apply the 
whip; shameful, because a nation arguing thus, not. only casts a slight 
upon all moral principles, but seems to spurn them altogether. ‘We shall 
never believe that the British nation, towards the end of this nineteeth 
century, has deliberately adopted this bad policy. If we had really believed 
that all Englishmen, from the Secretary of State living in heaven, down to 
some Magistrates who live in this infernal region, have all combined to pass 
this stringent law only for the purpose of promoting their own selfish 
interests at the expense of the people; if we had really regarded the British 
nation or the Government of India to be possessed of such debased morals, 
then certainly would this paper cease to exist from this week. That we still 
continue to cherish the highest respect for the statesmanship of the British 
Government and for the high morale of the British nation is sufficiently 
proved by the mere fact of our existence, though weak. Naturally of a 
grateful disposition, we shall not, merely for this hasty piece of legislation, 
forget the kindness of which we have been made recipients for the last 
forty years. Although deeply pained and surprized by this act, still 
we believe that the present terrific attitude of Government will soon 
disappear, and that the thunderbolt held over us will not fall so as to 
destroy anybody. We believe that either the strong language occasionally 
indulged in by some portions of the native press, or ignorance of the 
native disposition, on the part of the rulers, has led them into error; 
and has had much to do with the introduction of the Press Act. The 
truth is that, however severely we may censure the indiscreet and unjust 
acts of some European Civilians, a Finance Minister, a Secretary, a 
Governor, or a self-seeking mercantile community, by whose respective acts 
we may have been aggrieved, we have become in reality in our bone, marrow, 
and sinew, intensely attached to the British nation. It is not merely for their 
learning and intelligence, or the excellence of their literature and philosophy 
that Englishmen are regarded by us in the light of gods. It is their 
Wilberforces, Hampdens, Mills, Brights, Metcalfes, Macaulays, and hundreds 
of other great men, whose liberal principles have quite captivated us; and 
we have regarded them as the very models of morality, and hold them in 
veneration. No faithful and loving heart would, like Shelley’s, regard Provi- 
dence as a demon if only a day it was unfavourable to him; nor should we 
be justified in describing Government as a demon, only because it happened 
through error, inadvertence, or evil counsel, to pass Act IX of 1878. The 
British Government is in power a Bhim, in intelligence a Brihaspati, and 
in counsel a Vashistha. If it were of a satanic disposition, it would not 
take more than a day to accomplish the ruin of India. Hundreds of 
thousands of public speeches in the Town Hall, and thousands of articles in 
the newspapers would rot then be able to avert its doom. Those that lack 
confidence in the liberal principles of the British Government, have no hope 
of India’s future. Why should such argue or reason? Where is their 
heart? Or what is their sorrow? It is because we had reposed our con- 
fidence in the liberal policy of the rulers that this imminent thunderbolt 
has disappointed and surprized, and silenced and pained us; and we hope that 
this rigorous measure will be shortly repealed. We muy not now be able 
to tell when this will be; but it is almost certain that this state of things 
cannot last long. In the meanwhile, we have hopes that the sense of im- 
pending punishment will work beneficially. 
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7. Taking up the sentiment expressed in the last sentence, the same 
paper proceeds to show that a privilege easil 
obtained is not sufficiently valued; and that the 
improvement of the nation depends on the habits of patience and perse- 
verence acquired under difficulties. By conferring the liberty of the prees on 
the natives of India, Sir Charles Metcalfe only succeeded in making them 
sourriluus, impatient, and worthless; for they had not shown their fitness to 
we receive such a high privilege. ‘They consequently became like spoilt children. 
Thanks, however, to Sir Alexander Arbuthnot and Lord Lytton, an im- 
; a. provement. of the national character may now be expected. No longer will 
me, the sorrows of the heart spend themselves in streams of words, or in news- 
o- paper articles. 
: _— 8. One injurious effect, observes the same paper, of the introduction of 
ie Cas Dedtve Tene bik : the Native Press Act will be, that the progress 
_ Sues of the vernacular languages, in which the 
| papers are published, will be seriously hindered. Already the so-called 
educated natives manifest great indifference to this matter. The Act will 
make them still more averse to the use of the vernaculars. 


sixousnax, 9 The Bhdrat Sangskdrak, of the 25th March, makes the following 

March 25th, 1878. = Fornation of independent Criminal Observations regarding the formation of 
Benches in Calcutta. Independent Benches at Calcutta. We are 
gratified to notice that Mr. Eden is sedulously seeking to promote the welfare of 
the people of Bengal. He has become entitled to our gratitude by appointing 
a few natives to some of the high offices under Government. We hope that _ 
the formation of independent Benches at Calcutta will be but the prelude ° 
to a similar measure being introduced on an extensive scale into the mofussil ; 
and that this institution will teach the people the great lesson of self-govern- 
ment, which constitutes the main principle of the British administration. 


Samacuak, 10. The Sahachar, of the 25th March, remarks that, under the 
opps Native Press Act, the power of judging whe- 
ther a particular editor has been guilty or not, 
should only be vested in the Governor-General. This is suggested for two 
reasons, namely (1), the local officers, mostly civilians or military men, gene- 

rally entertain views which do not agree with those cherished by men who are 

. fresh from England, The Viceroy, who is one of the latter, will generally 

mS be aman of broad views; (2), The task being a difficult one, it should be 

entrusted to competent men, such as the High Court Judges, or at least the 

District Judges. It will not do merely to administer justice, but the people 
should be made to understand that justice has been done. 


e The Magistrates, of course, will be free frem bias; but there are. such 
‘a things as self-conceit and obstinacy. Wrong is occasionally perpetrated 
. in the mofussil, but is not always exposed, through fear of the officers who 
ea are all leagued together. We therefore propose that while Magistrates should 
have it in their power to set action afoot, the Viceroy should be authorized 
to judge whether the action of a particular editor is liable to punishment, and | 
the District Judge should try the case. The writer, in conclusion, dissuades 
the Indian Association from petitioning Parliament against the Act, as there 
is no reasonable hope of success there. The members should, instead,memo- 
rialize the Viceroy to reconsider the matter. 
11. The same paper fears that the appointment of enumerators, on 
Enumerators under the License XS. 10 or 15 a month, in connection with the 
Tax Act. working of the License Tax Act, proposed by the 
Board of Revenue, will be likely to lead to oppressions. The work will be 
arduous, and will entail travelling expenses. Itis not probable that the almost 
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illiterate and low-paid enumerators will be able to. resist: bribes or refrain 
from extortion. It would therefore be well if the suggestion of Mr. Souttar, 
the* Collector of the 24-Perg innahs, to appoint the Sub-Deputy Inspectots 
of Schools to this work, were carried out. : ) 


12. The observations made by the Hindu Ranjika, of the 27th March, Hiroe Bansrea, 
on the subject of the Native Press Act, are “sh?” 1876. 
atten iol ueas the same ab those noticed in paragraph 17 of 


our last report. ie : 
13. The Bishwa Dut, of the 27th March, writing on the samesubject, —Biszwa Dvr, 


makes observations identical with those noticed “*™ 27th, 1678. 
in paragraph 6 of our last report. 


14. The Ahdrat Mihir, of the 28th March, remarks, in reference to 2st Mire, 
The Amrita Bazar Patriké in an the appearance of the Amrita Basar Patrika ee ee 
English dress. - In an entitely English dress, that if other 
papers follow suit, which it must be confessed is not an easy thing, the pro- 
gress of the Bengali language will be seriously impeded. 
15. The same paper observes that of late a change seems to have taken ®uszar Mins. 
The appointment of natives to high place in the views of Lord Lytton respecting 
offices under the State. the appointment of natives to high offices 
in the public service. He now speaks with more distrust of their loyalty 
than formerly. The observations made by His Excellency on this subject 
on the occasion of unveiling the statue of Lord Canning have not inspired 
us with much hope. The reason why we so earnestly desire appointments 
under Government has been repeatedly dwelt upon in these columns. (See 
paragraph 9 of our report of the 16th March.) 
16. In another article, the same paper vindicates the loyalty of the 
native press and repeats the observations made 
in its last issue and noticed in our last report. 


17. The Urdu Guide has the following in a rather lengthy article on the _U®»v Gurr, 
The translation fees in the High translating fees of the High Court, and regrets — 
Court. that the Court allows itself to derive a profit 
from the realization of those fees. No Government should allow pecuniary 
gain to be a main object of its actions; if what the highest court of justice 
in the land thus permits were done by any private individual, he would be 
made answerable to the law for it. It falls very heavy on the suitors 
to have all the vernacular papers translated into English ; and, apart from this, 
the majority of the Judges on the appellate side are cognizant with the 
vernaculars. The clients are charged at the rate of 150 words to the rupee, but 
translators are paid at different and lower rates, and the difference goes in 
favour of the court. Examples are given tm extenso of the translation charges 
by the court and the actual amount paid to the translators. ‘Last month half 
a dozen cases were struck off by Mr. Justice Ainslie’s Bench because the 
parties could not give security for the translation charges. If the charge for 
only such papers, as are really required in the case and need translation, were 
demanded, there is no doubt but that the clients would be able to jay, and 
thus have justice meted out to them in the consideration of their cases. It 
is to be hoped that the Hon’ble Judges will take these translation charges 
into their favourable consideration, and the court rid itself of this one 
reproach ; whilst the people too, who are during the present times well nigh 
ruined by famines, various taxes, and high prices, would feel extremely 
grateful to Government and receive due justice. 


,, The shop-keepers in Patna and the = 18. The Bekdr Bandhu states that shop-  Brmsz banvuv, 
one san a keepers are closing their shops through fear of “Pr! 9+ 167. 
the License Tax. 
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SULABHA SAMACHAR, 
March 30th, 1878. 


19. The Hindu Lalana, of wate pane an wae mys that 

ca the Native the Wee eport on the Native Papers, 

on waren dreeae ING established ‘* ‘Government with a view to 

keep themselves informed of the wants and grievances of the people, has, 

instead of proving beneficial, done considerable injury to the native press. 

To this publication may be attributed the passing of the Press Act, which has 
gagged the mouths of the native editors. 

20. The same paper contains an editorial on the Vernacular Press Act. 

The remarks are, however, taken from the 


' The Native Press Act. Soma Prakash, noticed in paragraph 17 of 


our last report. os 
21. A correspondent of the Moorshedabad Patrika, of the 29th March, 


: ; says, if newspapers are not henceforth to be 
ee allowed to write against Government officers, 
even though they do wrong, what can be the use of them? Will not this 
lead to a return of the worst days of Mahomedan tyranny ? 
92. The Grambarid Prakashikd, of the 30th March, writes a long 
: | editorial on the Native Press Act. The writer 
nla ted rho vindicates the attachment of the natives of 
India to the British Government and dwells on their loyalty. His chief 
complaint is that the Act is disfigured by partiality ; and that Government has 
punished the entire body of native editors for the faults of a few. 
23. Now that Mr. Eden has introduced independent Criminal Benches 


tre : : into Calcutta, the same paper asks His 
_ Arbitration Co the mofussil. : Bae 
peer acai acesore Honor to sanction the establishment of Arbi- 
tration Courts in the mofussil. Until the impartial and honest inhabitants 


of every village are authorized to take cognizance of crimes committed 
therein and try the offenders, the weak cannot be saved from oppressions. 
The law courts, such as they are, can do but little in this direction, for the 
must proceed upon evidence, which is easily suppressed or manufactured. The 
newspapers were hitherto a most powerful means of bringing cases of oppres- 
sion to light, and thus acted as a deterrent to crime. But the loss of their 
independence, brought about by the Vernacular Press Act, will lead to an 
increase of oppression and injustice. Under these circumstances, it behoves 
Government to set up a number of arbitration tribunals for the protection of 
the weak and helpless. Nor will the scheme, if carried out, entail any 
expenditure upon the State. 


24. The Sulabha Samachar, of the 36th March, remarks as follows 
Ses Mites Mines aoe in reference to the Native Press’ Act. We 


: see that, except the red pumpkin (in Bengali 
Beladyati koomra), everything else which is of England and Englishmen has 


come to be appreciated and respected. Even abuse, if inflicted in good and 
grammatical English, would be liked. If you write anything against 
Government or its officers in English, it is not illegal; but should 
you do so in any vernacular language, you may be thrown into prison. Shall 
we be liable to punishment under the new Act, if we publish a_ literal 
translation of anything that appears in any English newspaper? Most of 
our readers know the English language, and yet they read our paper. It is 
not likely that their minds will be perverted by such reading. If so, why 
has this distinction of language found a place in the Act? Is abuse, if it is 
only clothed in English words, so sweet? We do not know how the 
provisions of the Act will be carried into practice. What we-had thought 
has, however, come to pass. The Amrita Bazar Patrikd has appeared in an 
entirely English dress; and thus the very paper, against which the Act was 
intended to be enforced, has evaded it. If, as Lord Lytton says, the measure 
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ts necessary in the interests of the public peace, let the sentiments alone 
which may bé expressed, and riot the language in which they find expression, 
be taken notice of. ; bag SYR eT pages a 
95. In another article, headed the ‘ Administration of Justice in the sur Simsoms, = 779 
Administration of justice in the Mofussil,” the same paper writes the follow- Mw? ®*.1% - 
mofussil. - ing: Now that the mouths of the native 2 
editors have been gagged by passing an Act for the prevention of abuse of a 
Government and its officers by the people, it behoves the authorities to use 
means for the prevention of oppressions, and the administration of justice in 
the mofussil. Are the improper writings in the Native Press entirely without 


ndation? They may be grossly exaggerated; but there is certainly something a. 
; bottom. "snd because rach writings are faulty, does it follow that the = 
cases of oppression reported therein are not true? What has Government done a 
regarding this matter? It is probable that the present law will either put a . oe 
stop to the existence of the weak prints ‘in the mofussil, or else wil] cause 3 


them to linger on with but little life, and without the courage to speak out 
the truth ; and thus the check which was hitherto exercised by them on the 
local authorities will be removed. It. is therefore the duty of the 


rulers to see that the people in the villages are not subjected to any oppres- — 
sions, and that young and inexperienced officers are prevented from com- Eo 
mitting any illegal acts, or that justice is done in the event of their so doing. 7 
What is the good of merely avoiding the means of exposing wrong; the _ 


rulers should first attempt to uproot the evils complained of. We cannot a 
believe that discontent will die away merely because the Press is deprived of ieee 
its liberty, or that while oppressions continue there will be no diminution of 
loyalty. The mere suppression of the license hitherto enjoyed by the press 
need not distress us, if Government would only have recourse to some fresh 
measures for ensuring the public safety. : | 

26. In another editorial on the same subject the remarks of this paper 874»"4 Samacmaz 
are identical with those noticed in paragraph 


The Native Press Act. } 
7 of’ our last report. a 
27. We make the following extracts from the opening editorial of ea Prosems ee 
A law required forthe preven. the Soma Prakdsh, of the 1st April, headed “" *"™ a 
tion of oppressions committed by ‘* Ought not a separate law to be enacted for a 
Kuropeans in the mofussil. os 


preventing the oppressions of Europeans in the 
Mofussil ?” Our rulers have now indeed come to regard native editors as a 
scurrilous, abusive, ungrateful, and seditious class of men, and are about to 4 a 
gag their mouths by means of a law stained with partiality, and which, in . 
its severity, is worthy of barbarous times. But what have they done about a 
the origin of the evil, which is nothing less than the illegal despotism and \ om 
oppressions of a number of official and non-official Europeans in the 
mofussil? Whatever might be thought to the contrary, we know that Pe 
nobody desires the extermination of the British Government from Indian soil. oa, 
The good qualities of its rule are not unknown to the natives. We have | : 


occasionally found many expatiate on them, as it were, with a hundred ae 
mouths. What, however, they cannot bear.is, that there are certain wicked — 
Europeans in the mofussil, who are not condignly punished even though they oe 
murder natives on slight provocations; and that certain officers act | / a 
arbitrarily in defiance of all law. As representatives of the people, native a 
editors on such occasions complain and cry aloud, addressing their remarks a 


to Government; and this is construed into sedition. We, however, now 
want to ask, will not this gagging of the press by law lead to an increase 
of such oppressions in the mofussil ? And is not a special law required to 
prevent them ? Should not securities, undertakings, and deposits be taken a 
likewise from. these. Europeans in the mofussil? The more commerce a 
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extends in this country the closer is their contact with the natives. The 
great majority of them are men of violent tempers; and the slighest word 
is enough to provoke their anger, and induce them to transgress all limits, 
They are never slow to beat; their blows and kicks are as fatal as thunder. 
Natives of this country, who are weak and wanting in energy, succumb 
under such treatment. The offenders are. not condignly punished. Since 
such is the case, how can the people avoid being discontented? Since Govern. 
ment has now stopped the means by which expression was given to this 
dissatisfaction, does it not behove it to prevent Europeans in the mofusgi] 
from maltreating natives ? And if this is to be done, especial legislation is 
necessary. We appeal to Lord Lytton to say whether he did not, when 
writing the Fuller Minute, feel pained at the existence of this evil. = 

- he writer then proceeds to quote from the report of the Parliamen- 
tary Commission on the condition of the labourers in the Mauritius and their 
maltreatment at the hands of the local authorities, and concludes by saying 
that if the mouths of the native editors be stopped without at the same time 
using means for the prevention of oppressions by wicked Huropeans in the 
mofussil, India also will become a second Mauritius. 

28. The same paper, in another article, notices the prevalence of a 

| widespread discontent among the people at 
a the present time, the like of which has not 
been since the introduction of British rule into India. Two reasons are 
assigned for this:—(1) The difficulty of earning a livelihood and the high 
prices prevailing all over the country. Whether in Bombay, Madras, Bengal, 
the North-Western Provinces or Oudh, the case is everywhere the same. The 
people are steeped in the deepest poverty, while, on the contrary, from observ- 
ing the condition of a small number of well-to-do peasants, Government 
describes them as prosperous, and has imposed a fresh tax on them. Add to 
this the want of foresight, of liberal views, and of true statesmanship on 
the part of the present rulers. (2) The imprudent actions of Government 
in introducing a tax in these hard times, when it would have been prudent 
not to attempt any scheme of taxation altogether ; and that, too, a license, and 
not an income tax. | 

The writer then refers to the agitation in Bombay against the collection 
of the license tax. 

29. A correspondent of the same paper dwells on the oppressions of 
the tea-planters in Assam. The sufferers are 
ignorant labourers, who are made to work 
hard on extremely low rates of wages, and are constantly maltreated by the 
planters. In Assam, even gentlemen are not safe from their rude insult; 
they being mostly men without any education and of low character. The 
attention of Government is directed to the existence of this evil. 

30. Another, writing to the same paper on the Native Press Act, 

i ei remarks, whatever benefits may be conferred 
on the people by Lord Lytton and Mr. Eden, 
they have, by passing this law, shown themselves to be quite despotic and 
oppressive, and have placed obstacles in the path of progress. God gives 
men wealtn and dominion and power in order that they may be tested. 
Those that become proud of their wealth, and, losing all sense, become despotic 
in their actions, soon meet with a downfall. The English are daily assum- 
ing a more frightful appearance. Their actions startle us; and they are now 
going further than ever. Extreme measures are always bad; and our fears 
are excited, for our weal and woe are closely connected with theirs. 
_ But this action of Government is a matter that will not allow of our 
interference. Providence has made us a subject-people, and we are ready to 


Tea-planters and labourers in Assam. 
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bear anything. The authorities have apparently taken this extreme measure 
solely on the representations, which are not correct, of Mr. Robinson; and 
has, in the passing of the Bill, betrayed its narrow-mindedness and partiality. 
Asit is, Lord Lytton has obtained notoriety by enacting the Native Press Act. 
The native public, however, instead of being dismayed should seek to 
represent their grievances to Parliament. 


Epvucation. 


81. The Afnorshedabad Pratinidh, of the 22nd March, dwells on the 

The present system of education worthless character of the present system of 

— education, which does not serve any practical 

purpose. The writer deprecates the unfavourable attitude of Government 

to the cause of advanced learning, and asks it to use means for imparting a 
high scientific education to the people. 


LOCAL. 


32. The Prattkdr, of the 22nd March, complains that in the District 
Difficulty of cashing currency notes ‘Treasury at Moorshedabad currency notes are 
inthe Moorshedabad District Treasury. not allowed to be cashed. ‘Two cases have 
recently occurred in which the demand of the holders was not complied 
with. This has greatly shaken the confidence of the inhabitants in these 
notes; and the credit of Government is consequently at stake. 


BrNGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, JOHN ROBINSON, 
The 6th April 1878. Government Bengali Translator. 
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